m      CHAUCER AND HIS TIMES

Many a man saith, were he rich,

There shoulde none be me y-lyche l

To be good and free;
But when he hath ought bygeten2
All the freedom is forgeten

And laid under knee.

" He is free of his horse, that never had one/'
Quoth Hendyng.

The prose of the period is still less inspir-
ing than the poetry. Not even Chaucer
discovered that prose-writing is an art.
Works of any importance were written in
Latin, and such English prose as there was,
consisted in sermons, lives of the saints, etc.
Now and then some author happens upon a
telling phrase or an apt illustration, but such
instances are few and obviously accidental.
French influence was too strong for native
literature to put forth any very vigorous
shoots of its own, and attempts to force
homilies,, ycientific treatises, and historical
records iutb French rhyme forms led to the
production $f such dreary works as the
Cursor Mundi or Layamon's Brut.

**By   the   fourteenth   century,    however,

Normans and Saxons had long since begun

to amalgamate, and the Hundred Years' War

did much- to foster the spirit of patriotism

1 like me.                    a obtained aught.